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‘The House Beautiful 


NOVEMBER, 1897. 


No. 6. 


SUCCESSFUL HOUSES. 
Vill. 


T IS very interesting to examine the results obtained by 
architects when building for themselves. It is then that 
they must assume the whole responsibility, and cannot 
throw any of it upon the shoulders of the much maligned 

client; and then-also is the time when they-must contrive the 
most cunningly to keep the cost within bounds. Each dollar 
expended comes from themselves alone, instead of helping to 
swell their commission. Such houses, when the work of 
clever men, thoroughly imbued with the spirit of their pro- 
fession, must necessarily contain lessons for the lay world at 
large, and may often be full of original and suggestive ideas 
for every one. 

The late Mr. William Halsey Wood was an architect of 
great taste and discretion, and his residence near Newark, N. J., 
is in many ways quite unique, and certainly of very great in- 
terest. Situated in Woodside, a small suburb of Newark, it is 
built upon a side hill. Thus at the very start it requires an un- 
conventional treatment which pervades it both architecturally 
and from a decorative standpoint. The hillside is so steep 
that the first floor of one part is on a level with the second 
floor of the balance. Externally the house is of burnt brick 
and stucco, the latter material being one much used in the 
older houses in New Jersey, and proven by the lapse of time to 
be as durable as stone, while its rough gray surface, with 
proper trimmings, makes with the green of the foliage one of 
the most attractive combinations of color. 

Upon entering the door there is a small square hall, wain- 
scoted five feet high with black walnut, obtained from the 
backs of old church pews. Above, in the place of plaster, the 
walls are ceiled with yellow pine, and the ceiling is of the same. 
This is a very excellent wood, which, properly handled, is cap- 
able of great decorative value. It has a heavy straight grain 
of a reddish color; and when the pieces are carefully selected, 
the effect for the money expended is quite unsurpassed. In 
this room the walls are well covered with pictures of cathe- 
drals, some engravings and some heliotypes; but all serving 
to announce at once the bent of the owner. 

There are three doors opening from this hall. On the left 
is the reception room, on the right the dining room, while op- 
posite the front door is the library. 
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‘The reiephion room is indeed a very great degudtues fica 
the ordinary. Thece ‘ling is dome shaped, and, as well as the 
walls, is hung with linen tapestry, divided into panels by mold- 


ings of aluminum. The use of this metal in architectural orna- 
mentation has, ordinarily, been far from satisfactory from an 
artistic standpoint, and t ‘he peculiar service it is here made to 


perform is one of the most daring ventures in the entire house. 
There is no exposed woodwork in the room at all, but in its 
place everywhere are moldings and strips of aluminum. There 
is not a picture in the room, ‘but many mirrors set in oxidized 





Tue Dininc Room. 


silver frames, which thus continue the scheme of the mold- 
ings. The mantel is of Georgia marble, white and without a 
flaw. Onthe floor is a Moquette carpet, which is gray in color, 
and the tapestry is also gray, with a pale pinkish flower woven 
into it at intervals. Original indeed is this whole conception, 
and enough in itself to make the house interesting. The en- 
tire effect is a silver gray which can hardly be described in 
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words, though it is as if the whole room were illuminated with 
moonlight. 

A door connects this room with the library, which is noble 
and impressive in size. The woodwork is of yellow pine, and 
the walls hung with gray burlap. The ceiling, also, is of yel- 
low pine, with long beams running with the length of the 
room. The floor is covered with a yellow-gray carpet, with 
here and there a rug of matting to give a touch of color. Low 
oak bookcases, formed of separate boxes, piled one above the 
other, stand between the windows. There are seven case- 
ment windows, in groups of twos and threes, all with leaded 
sash, and under them cushioned boxes, forming window seats 
of comfortable dimensions, and at the same time a receptacle 
for the accumulation of papers, which is unavoidable in a 
library. Here, as elsewhere, this generosity of windows isa 
remarkable characteristic of the house, the entire side of some 
of the rooms being almost all of glass. This is particularly 
fortunate, because the very subdued coloring of the main 
rooms would be depressingly somber but for the veritable 
flood of sunshine thus provided. The prevalence of the case- 
ment form of window is also to be much commended from a 
picturesque standpoint. 

The fireplace in this room is given great prominence. It 
is very large, and the entire chimney breast is faced with slabs 
of Georgia marble of a pinkish gray color; in the right hand 
corner is a block of limestone carved with a rampant griffin. 
The pictures in golden frames are mostly water colors, whose 
delicate shades continue the subdued aspect of the room. The 
portiéres and curtains are of a soft pinkish gray velours. The 
furniture is for the most part old, and on the best lines. 

Curtains, on one side gray and on the other blue and 
white, separate the library from the dining room, in which the 
whole effect is in the latter colors. The walls are treated in a 
very original manner. They are hung with blue denim, upon 
which the white selvedge is left, forming perpendicular stripes 
or lines of white.. The square of carpet is a plain dull blue. 
The ceiling is of yellow pine and heavily beamed, and the 
other woodwork of the same wood, simply oiled. 

The glass let into the door shown here looks well, while 
at the same time it allows some light to enter the hallway 
beyond—an idea which could be very extensively employed for 
closets and connecting halls, which are usually shrouded in 
gloom. This door, as elsewhere, is not paneled, but flush, and 
the hardware is of iron, very strong and simple indesign. The 
sideboard is unusual in that the doors to the low shelves under- 
neath are glazed, showing the china and glass within. Over it 
is a very large mirror in a plain flatframe. The mantelpiece 
is of brick and sandstone, the upper part of which is carved. 
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A Bep Room. 


From the dining room down two or three steps, there is a 
corridor leading to what was Mr. Wood’s office, and lighted by 
leaded windows. Beneath the office was the draughting and 
work room, lighted by nine casement windows, all leaded and 
grouped in sets of three, so as to make it glow with light. 

On the second floor are five bed rooms, all remarkable for 
the same unexampled provision for air and light. Nothing 
could be much more attractive than the one illustrated. It is 
oblong and curiously shaped, with jogs and offsets, forming 
separate nooks, each of which might be set aside for a differ- 
ent work and be devoted to the individual inspiration and en- 
vironment associated therewith. The chimney breast above 
the flat marble mantel is entirely covered with small, square 
white tiles, unglazed. The mantel is a ledge of marble which 
conveys a different idea to one than the older mantels of this 
same material, which still haunt the memory of our earlier 
days like nightmares of the past. 

The ceiling is again of yellow pine, but laid in a very 
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THE ORATORY. 


unusual and effective manner, a wider and heavier board in 
place of a beam being placed flatwise every sixth board form- 
ing the ceiling, which is just sufficient to break up the surface 
into agreeable panels. The walls are hung with flowered 
chintz. Here, too, are nine casement windows, most of which 
show in the photograph. Over them are provided rolling 
Venetian blinds, certainly essential if the light is ever to be 
shut out. On the wall at the head of the bed hangs a head of 
the Christ-child, almost the only picture in the room. A stand, 
with potted flowers, the crisp white Swiss curtains and equally 
immaculate canopy over the head of the bedstead complete a 
truly charming and lovable bed room. 

In feudal times, when knights and ladies dared not ven- 
ture forth for months at a time from their castles, it was cus- 
tomary to have at home a private chapel, but in later days 
this is almost an unheard-of thing. The oratory at the head 
of the staircase is only another of the surprises of the house. 
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Situated in the tower, with a marble altar in the fourth cen- 
tury style, its whole atmosphere is medizval in the extreme. 
The stained glass windows are decorated, one with the head 
of the Virgin and the other with a cross. The crucifix and 
candlesticks upon the altar are silver and bronze. 

Truly, if into each house designed went as much thought 
and original invention as have been here expended, our~homes 
would not be the dreary, commonplace houses which now 
oppress us, and the various departures from the well worn 
trail here dared cannot but help some bewildered struggler. 


THOMAS CORNWALL. 


TAPESTRY. 


HE using of tapestry as a material for wall coverings is 
among the many customs that have declined. For 
this there are many reasons; the foremost of which, 
perhaps, is the introduction of wall papers. Of course, 

tapestry is still used to some extent in the furnishing of palaces 
of state, and where individual taste has interested itself in its 
revival; still, considered as a decorative system, any general 
use of it belongs to ages now past. 

The term tapestry itself has been applied to all kinds of 
hangings of fabrics either woven or worked with aneedle, but 
it might be, more properly, used to designate woven hangings 
only, whether of wool or silk. These may be enriched with 
threads of gold and silver, and in pattern represent landscapes 
and figures, also more conventional designs or pure ornament. 
There is in fact no limit to the subjects or objects a tapissier 
may weave into design. 

From very remote ages tapestry, resembling that of more 
modern manufacture, has been known to the inhabitants of 
eastern countries. At first grotesque and fantastic combina- 
tions were selected for the display of the talents of the work- 
men, and it is very probable that the Greeks, who obtained 
their knowledge of weaving from the east, borrowed from 
these peoples the representations of those fabulous animals 
still familiarly used by us, such as griffins, centaurs and 
dragons. Later the Greeks, particularly the Athenians, in- 
troduced more refined designs for the body of their hangings, 
confining the grotesque to borders. 

In all probability the Spanish Saracens, the English and 
the Flemings brought with them from their journeyings speci- 
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THE CONQUEST OF AFRICA. 
DESIGNED BY ROCHEGROSSE. 


mens of tapestries. Thus from the Levant its introduction to 
the nations of northern Europe became easy. At an early 
period the town of Arras, in Flanders, became one of the 
centers of tapestry manufacturing; hence the name arras, 
with which novelists at least have made us all familiar. 

In 1730 there was found in the cathedral of Bayeaux a very 
remarkable wall hanging, now celebrated and known as the 
Bayeaux tapestry. Tradition has it that Matilda, wife of Will- 
iam the Conqueror, embroidered it and presented it to the 
cathedral of Bayeaux, and that the canons there were accus- 
tomed to exhibit it to the people annually at a certain season. 
Although the Bayeaux tapestry is more after the order of a 
sampler than of real tapestry, still it is exceedingly interest- 
ing to consider it, as there is no doubt of its having given a 
strong impetus to the manufacture of hanging for walls. 
The Bayeaux tapestry consists of a continuous web of linen 
cloth 214 feet in length and twenty inches in width. On it are 
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represented various events connected with the invasion of 
England, all worked in with woolen threads used with an 
ordinary needle. Considered as a historical document, it is _ 
doubly valuable, as it gives one a correct and minute portrait- 
ure of the manners and customs of that age, and an excellent 
idea of Norman costume of that time. There are embroidered 
the figures of over six hundred men, two hundred horses, fifty 
dogs, forty ships and 
boats, besides numerous 
birds, animals and other 
objects. 

In the reign of Henry 
VIII, William Sheldon, 
an Englishman, intro- 
duced tapestry as a regu- 
lar branch of manufact- 
ure, but until the time of 
the accession of James I, 
it had assumed very little 
importance as an English 
industry. Then a manu- 
factory, patronized by the 
king himself, was estab- 
lished at Mortlake, and 
for a time the patterns 
used were those taken 
from the old specimens 
brought from abroad, un- 
til one Francis Cleyn 
began designing for the 
establishment. 

However, English tap- 
estries have never been so 
celebrated as those of 
France. In 1607 Henry 
IV attempted to improve 
and extend the French 

—-- manufactories, and estab- 
THE Manuscript. lished a factory at Paris 

DEsIGNED BY F. EHRMANN. in the Faubourg St. Mich- 

ael. This languished af- 
ter his death, but again attained a flourishing condition under 
Louis XIV, when Colbert re-established the works, not so 
much with a view to any commercial advantage, as to pro- 
ducing costly and magnificent furnishings for the Louvre and 
for the Tuileries. From the Belgian dyers, Giles and Johan 
Gobeelen, Colbert purchased a building in which the industry 
was carried on, and from the name of these brothers the 
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Gobelin tapestries derive their designation. From time to 
time, able dyers, weavers and well known artists were 
brought from Flanders to superintend the various pro- 
cesses connected with the manufacture. Then came a time 
when the celebrated painter, Le Brun, was appointed director- 
in-chief of the Gobelin works, and to their tapestries he com- 
municated that beauty and grandeur which distinguish his 
work in paintings. The battles of Alexander, the Seasons, 
the Elements and the history of the principal acts of Louis 
XIV, from his marriage to the first conquest of Franche Comte, 
were wrought at the Gobelins after Le Brun’s designs. Pic- 
tures by the great Italian masters were also copied on a large 
scale by French painters of eminence as models for the tapes- 
try workers. The dyeing of wool and silk and the other pro- 
cesses connected with the manufactory were all carried on 
within the same building. 

Gobelin serves well as an example of tapestry in general, 
as we consider the uses to which it is put. It was made in 
stripes of from two to three ells in width, and where a large 
and wide piece was required, several widths were so cleverly 
put together that no discernible seams in the design were 
left. In the manufacture of the Gobelin tapestries an upright 
frame about eight feet in height is used. From the top to the 
bottom of this, longitudinal threads are fixed, these forming 
the warp of the fabric about to be woven. At different points 
there are placed several contrivances designed to separate 
these threads of the warp more or less one from another, in 
order to admit the cross-threads forming the woof, this some- 
what after the manner of common weaving. In order to intro- 
duce the colored threads in their proper places, the weaver 
lays the drawing of the design back of the warp and traces 
his guide lines with a lead pencil on the front of the warp, as 
the latter is sufficiently open to enable him to see the drawing 
behind it. Of course the cross-threads constitute the princi- 
pal material for the ornament or device. These threads are 
silk, and sometimes of gold and silver, and are wound around 
a kind of shuttle called a broach, from which they are applied. 
The workman places himself before the warp, while the draw- 
ing is placed behind him. To see this he must turn or use a 
mirror. Then he begins the weaving, selecting his colors 
with remarkable skill, as there are many shades of each hue, 
some barely distinguishable one from the other. At intervals 
the weaver employs a comb, the teeth of which he passes 
between the threads of the warp and drives the threads of the 
woof close to one another. When he has completed a portion 
of his design, the weaver winds the lower end of the frame 
and more warp is unwound from the upper end. 

In another mode of manufacture the frame with the warp 
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is placed horizontally, the drawing being placed directly be- 
neath, so that the workman can see always before him that 
which is being woven, without interrupting his work. Then 
the woof threads are interwoven in much the same manner as 
in the other process. 

Some pieces of tapestry woven in these slow and tedious 
ways take years to execute. In fact, each artist weaver at the 
Gobelin works seldom averages one and one-fourth square yards 
a year, and the cost of many of these pieces of tapestry has been 
from thirty-five thousand 
to forty thousand dollars. 
At the Gobelins there are 
now being executed for 
the French government 
some marvelous tapes- 
tries, after designs by 
J. P. Laurens, Roche- 
grosse, Maignan, Grasset 
and other masters. 

One cannot pass the 
subject without some 
mention of the effort of 
the late William Morris 
to revive the manufacture 
of the Arras tapestry, the 
mode of which was taught 
him, I have been told, by 
Mr. Wentworth Butler. 
Like nearly all of his ex- 
periments, this one of 
William Morris was cer- 
tainly successful from an 
artistic standpoint, at 
least, and the influence 
of these Morris produc- 
tions has done much to 
awaken an interest in the 
subject. Perhaps one of 
the most beautiful works 

DESIGNED BY A. MAIGNAN. of the century along this 

line was that executed by 
William Morris after a design, ‘‘ The Adoration of the Magi,”’ 
by Sir Edward Burne-Jones. This was woven for the chapel 
of Exeter College, Oxford. 

The work of these English artists being more medizval 
in style, seems to lend itself readily tothe spirit that pervaded 
the best old tapestries. On the other hand, the designs by 
modern Frenchmen have, many of them, the impressionistic 








APOLLO AND DAPHNE. 
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treatment which few men educated in the Parisian school can 
avoid, and which seems hardly adapted for execution by such 
patient and protracted methods as the weaving of tapestry. 
Its freedom from restraint and its dash are entirely lost in the 
laborious process before the design is completed. The work 
of Jean Paul Laurens is an exception, as he frequently re- 
produces very successfully the spirit of medizval design. 

Tapestry has played a useful part in the history of the 
world, first in being the medium through which the earliest 
effort of the Dark Ages was put forth to make life more beauti- 
ful and living less somber; and again as the only ocular record 
of the life and customs of this period in the world’s history. 
As such it will always be of interest to the antiquarian, while 
its possibilities in the decorative treatment of interiors are so 
varied and unequaled that its use can never be entirely neg- 
lected. 


GARDNER C. TEALL. 





Tue DEPARTURE OF JOANCOF ARC FOR 
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CONCERNING THE DRAWING ROOM. 


F' all the rooms that tax the ingenuity of the furnisher 
to make pleasing, the drawing room, and its.smaller 
counterpart, the reception room, stand pre-eminent. 
For concentrated stiffness, weakness and the most 

glaring lack of welcome, these rooms are famous and unequaled. 
Upon the crossing of the threshold one is at once assailed by 
the sudden wonder as to why one has come at all. There isa 
rigidity about the dainty chairs which seems to warn one 
from their satin seats, a coldness in the tinted walls which 
freezes the enthusiasm of friendship, and an element of being 
little used about the ornaments and ‘“‘ gift’’ books that deters 
one from daring to disturb their studied angle and position. 
Many of these accessories bear evidence upon their faces that 
their owners do not know for what useful purpose they were 
ever created, but, believing them to be of strange value, have 
here consigned them to the thankless task of impressing him 
who calls and goes, never again, perhaps, toenterin. Such is 
the fatality connected with these rooms that seldom is one 
seen that is not positively bad, while often it is the only blot 
upon an otherwise fair and goodly house. 

It is granted that the drawing room holds all the formal 
intercourse, much or little, which the house enjoys with the 
outer world, and that it is in consequence rightly more con- 
ventional and less easy than the other rooms. But, although 
one may hold one’s self within the strictest bounds of dignity, 
one need not chill and snub each passer-by. The room should 
show a gracious, well bred welcome to each guest, warm but 
not effusive, unaffected and full of courteous restraint. The 
playthings from the nursery are surely out of place, and rock- 
ing chairs can rightly find no space within these precincts. 
No one with decent self-respect would lounge or sprawl while 
calling in this room, and so such chairs, which from their 
inclination preclude an upright posture, should surely be kept 
out, for few would subjugate a guest to that grave agony of 
sitting erect upon a chair designed for lounging. Yet, on the 
other hand, it cannot be beyond the realm of reason that 
chairs and sofas may have a welcoming look, and beckon one 
to try their comfort. The tables need not stand far off from 
any light and distant from the seats, but may be near a win- 
dow or hold, perhaps, a lamp, and close at handa chair can tempt 
one to pick up a book, while waiting for one’s host. There 
are certain rooms which have a lived-in look, and certain peo- 
ple who have genius in imparting it. A turning around of this 
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or pushing up of that, and all the room assumes a different 
look. This ina drawing room will help to mitigate that dreariest 
of all functions, a formal call. 

There is another glaring fault, already touched upon, but 
which cannot be too closely remembered, that the room should 
never sacrifice the things of comfort for the purpose of effect. 
A lamp should not be in the window where no one can be the 
better for its light, nor should the statuette, if one must have 
a statuette at all, be faced toward the street. Such things 
as these are simply vulgar. 

‘*People who have not a real sense of color cannot under- 
stand the joy in it of those who have. Fine color comes like 
food, like joyful news, like fresh air to fainting lungs— it is 
invigorating ; and in the far-back Arabian days, a scheme of 
color was perfected than which nothing in this world can be 
more gladsome.’’ Mrs. Haweis, who wrote these words in her 
charming little volume, Beautiful Houses, was much impressed 
with the almost universal fear we have of brave, strong color. 
Like a man who realizes he has not an acute and accurate ear 
for music, and hence in singing murmurs softly to himself, so 
most of us in dealing with the various combinations of reds 
and blues and yellows murmur in tints for fear a sudden pause 
may find us shouting off the key and in another tune. This is, 
no doubt, why buff is almost always used for yellow, why 
green is sage, and crimson but a mawkish pink. In drawing 
rooms we meet this weakness most of all, yet why the room 
should be so colorless, so cold and free from dash, no one can 
quite explain. 

French furniture seems to be accepted by universal pre- 
cedent as proper for these rooms, and, if the purse allow it, 
cannot be gainsaid—but there’s the trouble. Nothing in its 
way is finer than true old French, and nothing more dreadful 
than modern imitations ; the one in cost is simply out of rea- 
son, while the other is dear at any price. Convention decrees 
that the drawing room should have the woodwork done in 
white, the paper must be striped or of a pattern both stiff and 
set, the furniture dainty, upholstered in flowered tapestry, and 
gilded if may be. A pleasant novelty would be if some one 
would strike out boldly, using different plans. Walls of green, 
strong and of a yellow tinge, in burlap, let us say ; a paneled 
ceiling of a yellow tone, and furniture of carved black wood. 
Pictures set in golden frames, and here and there a touch of 
yellow in the brass of candlesticks or lamps, would bring it 
all together. Such a room, it seems to me, would be a grate- 
ful change, and yet would meet well the varied uses of a 
formal room. 

Mahogany with green velours or velvet upholstering is 
never out of place, and many who can afford it but in one 
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room choose this one as the proper place. Old fashioned sofas 
and quaint straight backed chairs, tables with twisted legs and 
carved claw feet, cabinets with traceried glass in doors above 
—all these are easily found and make the room most fitting 
for its purpose. There is the proper dignity and form, and 
yet a total lack of the forbidding touch-me-gently. 

“Those who have but little wealth should as a last resort 
turn once again to paint. By patient search, here and there, 
among the stores and shops, one may collect the neces- 
sary chairs and tables. A sofa is much harder than the rest, 
but can yet be found in good and simple lines. These, then, 
suppose are painted in a silver gray enamel, three coats at 
least, after each one a thorough rubbing down with pumice 
stone and oil until the surface is as smooth as satin, yet quite 
without a gloss. Then upholster the seats with flowery bro- 
cade stuff, in which the color old blue predominates, set off 
with roses here and there. 

The wall may be a strong old blue, not dark, but bright 
and fair, of cartridge paper if of solid hue, or if one chooses, of 
striped paper. 

The ceiling might be of a rose design, roses and leaves if 
walls are plain; or if the walls are striped the ceiling should 
be plain. The hangings of a silver grayish stuff, not thick and 
heavy, but thin enough to fall in graceful folds, and lined with 
rose colored shike silk, with rose colored cord upon the edges, 
will finish up the room. 

The floor, if not of natural wood, can be painted in a silver 
gray, with a few rugs in which blue and rose predominate. 

If this seems far too near the conventions of the time, the 
same furniture ebonized would be less usual for a drawing 
room, and would give greater tone to walls and ceiling. 
Such black furniture with golden yellow cushions, with yellow 
walls and ceiling paper of a yellow rose design, would be an- 
other combination that, if one were not afraid, but dared 
strong yellow full of gold, would seem to promise much. In 
this case the rugs would have a yellow tinge, while the floor 
should be mahogany in color, which gives to yellow in its neigh- 
borhood a deeper, richer tone. 

The drawing room in size should correspond exactly with 
the house; and for small houses or for those whose occupants 
can never entertain upon the larger scale a small reception 
room will answer very well. It seems to me like waste of 
precious space to have a good sized room devoted to this 
formal use alone, and occupied only at intervals both short 
and rare. 

For such as live the quieter sort of lives, it is better to put 
most of this waste space into the living room, reserving onl 
part for such rare use. In this way both ends will be better 
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met, the stranger calling will find it an easier task to make 
his soundings in the smaller room, and friends will be glad- 
dened by the larger, ampler reception they receive within the 
living room beyond. 

The question of pictures is another one which few dare 
handle for the drawing room. The need of them at all is never 
half as great as most of us suppose, and here assuredly, they 
never should be hung simply to fill the walls, regardless of 
their worth. What weak, insipid things, what base and ill 
made copies, what plate-worn etchings and process colored 
plates are here often flaunted in the face of every stranger who 
may enter, and on the very threshold cry out to him how little 
taste and judgment there is within the house! There are 
very few who can have oil paintings which are really good, 
but now and then a charming bit of color in water paint may 
be picked up at a comparatively reasonable price. Good 
etchings are expensive, while poor ones from plates never to 
be lost are worse than anything else in the picture world. 
Kither one may put all in one good thing, one piece which will 
repay the closest scrutiny, or if such rare restraint have too 
much Spartan stoicism, good photographs are then the best 
resource. These are not cheap—large ones of the better class 
costing frequently as much as half-rate etchings—but they can 
be had of all the best works of art, by the old masters and the 
new, each faithfully reproduced, giving all that indefinable 
strength and sentiment which only pictures which stand the 
test of time can give. Framed appropriately, so as to heighten 
the effect of the picture and yet to sink it into the wall, they 
are far the best thing for any but the very rich. They frankly 
state the limitation of the purse, but at the same time show in 
their selection the taste of their owner and the sentiments 
which most appeal to him. 

Of course, the drawing room should be near the entrance 
door, and its aspect upon the points of the compass is thus 
determined by the facing of the house; but where choice is pos- 
sible a western exposure is preferable, as the room is never 
used before the afternoon. If the possibilities allow it may 
open upon the garden, a glimpse of which through low win- 
dows will greatly enhance its pleasantness. 

Even here ornaments for the sake of ornament alone 
should find no place. The vases should be of a character to 
hold flowers, the candlesticks to give light and the fireplace 
to hold a fire. The latter point cannot be too well remembered 
when the temperature permits, for it seems doubtful if a barren 
and chilling call is possible in the mellow and softening influ- 
ence of a blazing fire. 

And this is always to be the most important considera- 
tion in a drawing room: to design and furnish so as in the 
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greatest measure to put a stranger at his ease; to create within 
him a sympathetic spirit and cultivate the most readily a 
friendly feeling of equality; not to astonish him with the lavish 
display, while holding him at arm’s length. 

OLIVER COLEMAN. 


INDIAN BASKETRY. 
\N ABORIGINAL ART. 


DEBT of appreciation is due the Indian women of 
North America, for attaining in the art of basketry a 
marvelous degree of proficiency, unsurpassed as yet 
—and, if equaled, only by those Oriental Yankees, 
the Japanese. 

The collector of Indian baskets knows that a really per- 
fect specimen is quite as rare as a piece of genuinely antique 
Satsuma; but the pioneer collector, in the latter ’70s, found 
that some bright feminine frill or a little money would bring 
him a marvelous basket; one which would now bring a price 
of two large figures. With the advent of cheap tinware, 
degeneracy set in; and, in the very near future, after the old 
basket makers have passed away, really good baskets will not 
be in the market at any price. One will have to look for them 
in museums or in the private collections of those who were 
fortunate enough to be collectors of them. Were the young 
Indian women of this generation taught the art of basket 
weaving, they certainly could not be expected to maintain the 


old standard of excellence in this great, hurrying Age of 
Amateurs. 

It is difficult for those who have seen only the handiwork 
of the southern and Atlantic squaw, to adequately value the 


baskets of the southwestern Indian woman, who, having no 
market to supply, did not mind devoting many months to the 
weaving of one basket. Her baskets, of which she was her 
own most severe critic, were the exponents of her housewifery, 
and established her value among the women of her tribe. 

The ethnologist and archeologist have noted with keen 
interest that Mogui and Algerian work are identical; that the 
Eel River Indian and the old Japanese used the same stitch; 
and that the blacks in the wilds of Africa to-day are using 
baskets of the same fashion and weave as did our Arizona red 
mena couple of decades ago. Some of the finest specimens of 
basketry extant are Modoc work, yet the most skilled weavers 
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were in the great Apache nation, the wildest and most blood- 
thirsty of them all. The baskets of the southwestern squaw 
now have an artistic value as well as an archzological one, for, 
rescued from oblivion, they find conspicuous places in the col- 
lections of the art lover, and are fitly treasured among the 
rarest bric-a-brac. 

Necessity inspired the weaving of the crude first baskets, 
but only an innate love for the beautiful impelled the drudging 
squaw to take the time for its expression in the fashioning of 
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her later work. In her isolation, she obtained from the great 
supply house of nature such unpromising materials as yucca 
fiber, poison oak and fibrous roots, from which she wove any 
number of baskets, and for uncounted purposes. There were 
many sorts of ‘‘carrying’’ baskets, of all forms and sizes. 
There were big baskets for fur garments and woolen blankets; 
and for carrying and storing water, so closely woven as to be 
water tight without pitch. The basket woven for the Indian 
baby, and in which Mt was hung to a tree while the mother 
worked near, is now a disappointingly rare one. This basket 
figures as the inspiration of the first poem written in America, 
the old nursery lullaby of ‘‘ Rock-a-bye-baby, on the tree top.”’ 
The basket cradle of the southwestern Indian baby was cer- 
tainly very beautiful, and not unlike a chrysalis in form, lined 
with the silk from milk-weed pods and fancifully decorated 
with beads and feathers. The acorn baskets were huge, 
conical ones, carried on the back of the acorn gatherer, who 
had trudged under a dazzling sky, over the burning sands of the 
arroyos, searching for materials for her basket, and had then 
spent long hours in preparing them for weaving, and who had 
then devoted the leisure of many months to the tiresome 
weaving process. Under kinder skies came the acorn gather- 
ings, with the long, slow tramp home; the grinding of the 
acorns into the bitter-sweet meal, the making of the bread, 
the baking of it on heated stones and the serving of it to her 
thankless, indolent lord. 

Her angle-worm soup was boiled in a basket, which had a 
lid, into which heated stones were thrown until the tempera- 
ture was raised to the boiling point. They also wove beauti- 
ful plaques for gambling boards, and others on which to knead 
the dough. Then there were baskets for winnowing grain, 
strainers for wild honey and storehouses for water, acorns 
and acorn meal. And, besides the bits of fez shaped head 
gear, there were delightful little trinket baskets, highly prized 
by the modern collector. 

Fineness and evenness of weave were first considered, 
the next periods in the art being coloring and design. The 
last distinct period was ornamentation with beads, wampum 
and the plumage of birds; then came degeneracy. The color- 
ing was produced by the use of wild berries and the guano of 
wild birds, chiefly pigeons. Age did not affect the perma- 
nency of the guano coloring, and but increased the richness of 
its tones. Occasionally, specimens are seen where the shading 
from a beige, through the rich browns to jet black, proclaim 
the maker to have been an artist worthy of unrestrained 
praise. Her signature was quite as unique in its way as ‘‘ the 
four jasmine flowers,’’ being an odd little hieroglyphic, a 
designedly skipped stitch, a bead or a little tuft of feathers. 
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The patient weaver was susceptible in the extreme to 
suggestions for designs, and she conventionalized the flashes 
of lightning, the mountain ranges, flowers, trees, the mark- 
ings on the backs of snakes, lizards and turtles; but it is a 
source of unsatisfied wonder where she got her design of the 
Svastika, which seems to have been a chief favorite with her. 

The sun worshipers’ baskets known to the moderns were 
very beautiful, small, shallow, finely woven and lavishly 
decorated with the plumage of the woodpecker and pendants 
of the abalone shell. This basket was the receptacle for the 
sacred meal, which was scattered to the four winds of heaven 
during the religious ceremony. The moon basket was simi- 
lar, and decorated with the cool, iridescent beauty of the 
wood duck. The baskets most difficult to obtain (even by the 
pioneer collector) were the gambling boards—large, nearly 
flat plaques, exquisite in weave, and handed down from gen- 
eration to generation. The best one extant is in the fine 
private collection of Mrs. Jewett, of Lamanda Park, Cal. 
The squaw herself was a gambler, and played in no faint- 
hearted way, betting (and losing) pieces of flesh from her arm. 
The honey strainers and grain sifters were the coarsest bas- 
kets, the baskets of wild honey being hung up to drip, and the 
basket of grain being shaken in the wind. 
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memories of incomparable baskets, and feels that a fit appre- 
ciation of them would, then and there, have made a bargain 
for them; that the mere negative pleasure then experienced 
at sight of those treasures was something akin to idiocy. The 
most valuable baskets—an unfortunate fact for the collector— 
were usually buried with the owners. 

The old conservative Indian women, they who strove to 
make of each basket a masterpiece, are all gone; so the mar- 
ket can never be overstocked with anything but the ridicu- 
lously inferior baskets the new Indian woman fancies are 
quite good enough for the white man. The art of her an- 
cestors is soon to be but a tradition, with few examples in 
evidence. Until then, the wholly amateurish baskets of the 
Indian woman of to-day can but bring forth the scorn of the 
modern collector. 

OLIVE MAY PERCIVAL. 























THE TREATMENT OF NORTH ROOMS. 


ROOM with a northern exposure seems to demand a 
setting that will requite its lack of sunshine. A 
cheerful interior can be achieved under this condition 
by a careful choice of colorings, and the sunless room 

made to radiate a warm, living atmosphere. 

I have in mind the successful attempt of a householder in 
making a bedroom on the north of the house a combination of 
white and red, with an incidental note of olive green. The 
fireplace was of Philadelphia brick. The larger pieces of fur- 
niture, bedstead, dressing table, washstand and chiffonier, 
were of mahogany. A French cretonne, pure white, with a 
broad rose pattern, lined with mahogany colored sateen, hung 
in straight folds from the curtain poles. This cretonne sug- 
gested the color scheme for the entire room, and its decorative 
design stood out strongly from the white woodwork and walls 
of light red cartridge paper, the latter repeating the faintest 
shade visible in the rose petals of the cretonne. 

A cushioned divan in one corner of the room was uphol- 
stered in the same material, with pleatings against the wall 
carried up five feet from the floor and fastened under a narrow, 
white-painted shelf. The cushions for the lounge were each 
and all a solid color, dull red, olive green and white, embroid- 
ered in gold. 

There were a few engravings on the wall, framed in cherry. 
A low rocker was enameled with white paint and cushioned 
with red velveteen, and a Moorish bench of cherry and the 
usual cane seated chamber chairs were the final pieces of fur- 
niture. White goat skin rugs were laid by the bedside and 
hearth, and a white spread covered the bed. A row of com- 
panionable-looking little books stretched part way across the 
narrow shelf, and these were bound in olive green. Beside 
the books stood a brass plate and candlesticks, and the fire 
pieces repeated the metal. 

The yellow primrose, growing wild on English roadsides 
in the spring, suggested a lovely tone, full of sunshine, for 
another chamber facing the north. 

The woodwork was painted this primrose yellow, and the 
walls covered with a paper of the same hue, its design a har- 
monious contrast in color. The draperies were of chamois 
cloth (a white opaque goods stamped with yellow figures), and 
left unlined. Over the brass bedstead was a spread of yellow 
crepe, and the same material was used for valance and hang- 
ings. A unique dressing bureau was made of an oak table, 
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with an old-fashioned oval, gilt framed mirror hung above it. 
The washing set was of white china, decorated all over in a 
gold pattern. Water colors, framed in gilt and white, were 
upon the walls. The entire floor was covered with a plain 
green velvet carpet. 

A ‘Sleepy Hollow” chair was upholstered in a chintz 
pattern, in which white, primrose and olive were mingled. 

As in the first room, a few pieces of brass were a distinct 
part of the furnishings, catching and reflecting the changes of 
light in a sunny manner. 

ALICE M. KELLOGG. 


, BUNGALOW. 


T stands well back from an unfrequented road, in the lap 
of a gentle hill, and just at the edge of an oak grove. 
The ground about it is strewn with lichen clad boulders, 
among which grow many varieties of wild flowers and 

green creeping things. Its front windows command a view 
of the near fields, the distant highway and the rolling country 
beyond, the golf links and the Rochester Country Club house 
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rugs and cushions, extend completely across each end of the 
room. Many of the chairs, like those in Swiss chalets, have 
fantastically sawed backs, and are stained green to match the 
other woodwork. 

The polished floor is half concealed with rugs and skins, 
while beside the mantel, Bruin, with outstretched paws, seems 
to mock the motto over the hearth: ‘‘There is no Joy but 
Calm.’’ Hunting trophies adorn the walls. The shelf above 














THe EXTERIOR. 


the wainscoting is filled with beer mugs, and just the neces- 
sary note of color is given by some bright Bagdad hangings 
and a few choice French posters, chosen with special reference 
to their decorative quality. 

The bed rooms are rendered attractive by a very simple 
yet effective device. Red building paper is introduced be- 
tween the studs and the wooden sheathing, thus forming in the 
rooms a series of panels extending from floor to ceiling. On 
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this red background a few Japanese prints are tacked, and the 
effect of the whole is wonderfully pleasing. 


This little house, complete in every detail, was built in a 
month’s time, and at a cost of little over one thousand dollars. 


CLAUDE FAYETTE BRAGDON. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Only such communications and questions will be printed in this department as are 
considered, through their relation to art and decoration, to be of general interest to the 
readers of the magazine. 





In your September number you mentioned ‘‘Favrile’’ glass. 
What is it? No one here can tell me. E. V. H. 


The Favrile glass is designed by Louis Tiffany, of New 
York. It is a very beautiful and unusual glass, which has at- 
tracted much attention during the last year. Itis used largely 
for vases, lamp shades, etc. A letter to the Tiffany Glass 
& Decorating Co., New York, will probably bring you a de- 
scriptive circular with illustrations. 


In a room with a very high ceiling would it be preferable to 
have the ceiling paper plain or with a figure ? E. A. M. 

This depends largely on the effect desired. If there is no 
objection to the high ceiling it becomes simply a matter of 
personal taste. If, on the other hand, it is the desire to avoid 


the high ceiling, it can be brought down by a paper of heavy 
pattern. 


Will you kindly tell me if there is any adequate work on house 
decoration which is of comparatively recent date? A. B.G. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. published a short time ago 
The Art of the House, by Rosamund Marriott-Watson. This is 
really an excellent book, though a trifle prejudiced at times. 
Quite an extensive review of it was printed in THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL for March, 1897. 


Would it be considered thoroughly consistent to use mahogany 

Furniture in a dining room carried out in a Dutch style ? 
N. R. C. 

Generally speaking, it would hardly be considered so. 
Most of the mahogany furniture which is sold is either Colo- 
nial or modern imitation. Old Dutch furniture is sometimes 
seen in mahogany, but as this is very rare and difficult to find. 
the safest plan is to use a dark oak, unless Dutch marquetry 
is obtainable. It is well to avoid, however, a great deal of 


the so called ‘‘Flemish oak,’ which has become very cheap in 
character. 
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NOTES. 


A CORRECTION. 


NEw YORK, October 9, 1897. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL: 


Dear Sir.—In THE House BEAUTIFUL for the month of 
October there is an interesting article on the Chicago Public 
Library, but in which the author has fallen into the error of 
crediting me with the work done by others. 

Mr. J. A. Holzer, the artist and sculptor, in collabora- 
tion with the architects, had entire charge of the work per- 
formed by our company in the library, and is therefore en- 
titled to the personal credit given me. In justice to all, I beg 
that you will correct the mistake in your outcoming number, 
and oblige, very truly yours, 


Louis C. TIFFANY. 


THIS picture shows the inn where Albert Direr was in 
the habit of meeting his friends for social purposes. It is a 
really admirable example of an old Nuremburg room, and is more 
than ordinarily comfortable looking. The details are all good, 
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the table and chairs, the beamed ceiling and the paneled walls 
being in the best style of the time. The leaded windows with 
escutcheons, and the rows of plates and mugs on the wall con- 
tribute to the medizval effect, and in the corner stands one of 


those fine old porcelain stoves which are always associated 
with German interiors. 


THERE probably will never be anything devised for table 
ware more generally satisfactory than blue and white. It is 
gay and yet not aggressive, and it gives an air of cleanliness 
and order always desirable. In this connection it is well to 
bear in mind that the common printed ‘‘ willow ware ’”’ is not 
by any means as much used as it deserves to be. This china 
was made originally to imitate the ‘“Canton” willow, of which 
our grandmothers were so proud in the days of New. London 
and Salem trading with China and Japan; but has of late been 
almost neglected, so that only here and there is it kept in 
stock. It is, of course, not so attractive as the Canton, but, 
on the other hand, is far more serviceable and costs not more 
than a fifth as much. Fora breakfast set in country houses, 
or even for constant use where cost is the most important 
factor, there is nothing better—certainly far better in every 
way than the equally cheap white sets with weak and sickly 
flower decoration, which one is sure to buy when starting out 
with the idea of economizing on a dinner set. The blue is 
clear and well marked, the shapes quaint and the price far 
below anything else which even approximates its effectiveness. 


Iv is surprising what very good brass candlesticks can be 
obtained nowadays for very little money. Some of the depart- 
ment stores have them in four or five designs which seem to 
have been accurately copied from the antique, so excellent are 
they in proportion. One design was almost an exact copy ofa 
stick which was purchased in Connecticut and known to be over 
one hundred yearsold. The copy cost less thanone dollar. In 
these days of gas and electricity, there seems but little use in the 
cities for a candlestick, but in country houses it still has import- 
ant functionsto perform. Even with gas, it is well to have one 
in every bed room. One of the most useful of all the quaint 
customs of the past was to have at the head of every bed a 
small table with a candle and a box of matches, so that, awak- 
ening, one might strike a light without arising. The gas is 
often far over on the other side of the room, and when such 
ornamental articles can be so cheaply obtained, it is well to 
contrive a use for them. 


WE HAVE several ae taken occasion to comment upon 
the very excellent a Bg done on catalogues and purely 
trade publications. The Towle Manufacturing Co., of New- 
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buryport, have just published a small pamphlet which again 
emphasizes this very forcibly. Will Bradley has printed it at 
the Wayside Press, and this, in a measure, accounts for its ex- 
cellence. Intermixed with half-tones of the various pieces 
of silver which the work is expected to advertise are very 
charming drawings of old and picturesque houses, and scenes 
in and around Newburyport. Of these, the ‘‘ Garrison House,”’ 
the ‘‘Old Elm ”’ and the ample fireplace of ‘‘ Whittier’s Birth 
Place,’’ are among the most attractive. There is also a small 
cut of the famous Dexter house, once the home of the eccen- 
tric Timothy Dexter, known as ‘‘Lord Timothy.’’ In the 

















latter’s lifetime the whole place was decorated with wooden 
statues, much to the amazement of all who passed that way. 
The cover design is very certainly Mr. Bradley’s, and, printed 
in red and black on a heavy cream paper, is quite unexcep- 
tionable. The whole book is so far in advance of the usual 
catalogue that it confirms the belief that there is a steady im- 
provement in the character of commercial printing. 


FORTUNE awaits the man who shall invent a respectable 
lamp shade. It is the most difficult problem in the furnishing 
of a room to provide any harmony between this article and 
the rest of the decoration and furniture. We venture to assert 
that more rooms are spoiled by this one evil article than by the 
balance of the crudities to which those of us who ‘‘cannot 
bother’’ are apt to succumb. Especially is this so if the 
attempt is made to provide the shade at any reasonable expend- 
iture of money. The bad effect is more apparent in photo- 
graphs of rooms, perhaps, than in the reality, as the tissue 
paper mass seems often to fill a third of the plate. A writer 
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in this magazine xhon already touched on this subject, and some- 
what fearfully, on account of their extravagance, recom- 
mended shades of the Favrile glass. These are, like all other 
productions in this material, very beautiful, and the coloring 
fine. For some rooms, furnished in astyle sufficiently rich, 
shades made of flat opalescent glass set in black iron frames 
of six or eight sides can be made, and when the glass is selected 
to chime in color with the prevailing colors of the surround- 
ings the effect is ces, “Ww hen, however, it comes to proper 
shades to suit the means of most of us the problem becomes 
one of great uncertainty. The so called hand painted shades 
of our lamp stores—upon which a swallow skimming over some 
bulrushes or a row of corn flowers, is depicted in the ama- 
teur’s worst style—are eye-sores, every one. Little better, 
artistically, are the crepe paper shades, with or without tissue 
paper poppies, which most of us have assisted in manufactur- 
ing, and which all of us, with more or less glee, have inad- 

vertedly lighted with a carelessly held match. Outside of 
their inappropriateness, they are really dangerous, and should 
be tabooed by the insurance companies, if by no one else. 
They are always of huge size, and occupy, by reason of - their 
bulk and flaming color, the central and predominant position 
in every room. Other desperate housewives have resorted to 
silk shades, lace shades and silk and lace shades combined, so 
that at times certain rooms holding two or three of such appear 
more like millinery shops than private residences. 

At rare intervals a china or glass shade is discovered 
which, while perhaps not fulfilling all the essentials of beauty, 
is yet far nearer such ideals than anything else to be cheaply 
obtained. Some of these are decorated in an appropriate 
manner and others are in plain colors only. Especially unob- 
jectionable are the solid blue and pink shades with fluted 
sides. These also come in white. and sometimes in deep red. 
They make no unnecessary pretenses, but are really the best 
cheap shade that can be found in a day’s journey, and if the 
variety in color were only greater could be used almost any- 
where. The opportunities for original invention are excep- 
tional in this connection, and the need a crying one. 
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EASTERN FURNITURE 


=HE author of ‘‘ Persia and the Persians’”’ says: ‘One is 

astonished at the marvelous ingenuity, skill and taste de- 

veloped by the art of inlaid work, and it would be im- 

possible to exceed the results achieved by the artisans in 

this wonderful and difficult art. . . . Chairs, tables. 

sofas, picture frames, wall brackets, almost every conceivable object, 

which is made of wood, may be found overlaid with an exquisite casing 

of inlaid work, so minute sometimes that thirty-five or forty pieces may 

be counted in the space of a square eighth of an inch; and while the 

details will stand the test of a magnifying glass there is a genuine 

breadth in the design which renders it harmonious and pleasing if looked 

at from a distance.’? Hexagonal and octagonal tabourets, such as the 
one which is illustrated on this page, are 
excellent representations of the pearl 
inlaid art. The sketch shows one of 


many lately imported by CARSON, PIRIE, 





Scott & Co., Chicago. 
They furnish them in either of four 
sizes, 12-inch, 15-inch, 16-inch and 18- 


inch, at $6.00, $7.75, $9.50 and $10.00, 





respectively. 
The supply is limited, and connois- 


seurs are already carrying off the choice 





bits in this collection, which is one of 



































the finest that has ever come to this : L 


country. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC FINISHINGS 
OF ALL KINDS 
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HAVE YOU A 
KODAK ? 


Then get the best results 
by taking your work to 


C. J. DORR & CO. 


211 WABASH AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


DEVELOPING AND PRINTING FOR 
AMATEURS A SPECIALTY 


KODAKS TO RENT 





FOR YOUR TRADE IN 
FISHING Si 


PHOTOGRAPHY 





DEVELOPING AND PRINTING 

FOR AMATEURS 
Kodaks and Cameras bought, sold 
exchanged. 

PHOTO SUPPLIES 
Kodaks reloaded. Always a fresh stock 
of Films, Paper, etc., on hand. A fine 
line of Albums for mounted and un- 
mounted work. 


BOSTON PHOTO FINISHING CO. 
AND CAMERA EXCHANGE 


608 CHAMPLAIN BUILDING 


and 





A WELL-LIGHTED HOUSE 

away from the Metropolitan district is an exception. 
Where gas and electricity are inaccessible the oil lam 

has heretofore been the only means of artificial illumi- 
nation. The discovery of a process for making ACETY- 
LENE GAS commercially has changed these conditions. 
With our patented generators a private gas Plant is now 
practicable and economical. Our booklet, “* Daylight at 


Night,” tells all about these machines and their wonder- 
ful product. It will interest you if you have sight. 


J. B. COLT & CO. 


Manufacturers of apparatus for the production and pro- 
jection of light, stereopticons, lantern slides, etc. 


Dept. E. 115-117 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 
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CHRISTIA M. READE 


849 MARSHALL FIELD BLDG. 
CHICAGO 








DESIGNER OF BOOK PLATES 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS 
STAINED GLASS 

















FRANK HAZENPLUG 
DESIGNER OF 
BOOKPLATES 

















B Fine WoodFlooring 9° 
Wood Carpet 





| PorguetFloors-— Hf 
* ADDRESS CARE OF 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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THE CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAILWAY 


Electric Lighted, Steam Heated Vestibuled Trains between Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul and Minneapolis, daily. 

Through Parlor Cars on day trains between Chicago, St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. 

Electric Lighted, Steam ated Vestibuled Trains between Chicago 
and Omaha and Sioux City, daily. 

Palace Sleeping Cars, Free Reclining Chair Cars and Coaches between 
Chicago and Kansas City 

Less than two hours fro! 1icago to Milwaukee; Six fast trains each 
way daily, with Parlor Car Se e. 

Solid Trains between Chicago and principal points in Northern Wis- 
consin and the peninsula of } higan. 

Through Trains with | e Sleeping Cars, Free Chair Cars and 
Coaches between Chicago a points in Iowa, Minnesota, Southern and 
Central Dakota. 

The best and latest typs private compartment Cars, Free Reclining 
Chair Cars and buffet Library Smoking Cars. 

6,151 miles of road in Illinois, Wisconsin, Northern Michigan, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Missouri, South Dakota and North Dakota. 


CHICAGO TICKET OFFICE UNION PASSENGER STATION 
95 Adams St., Telephone Main 21 Adams, Canal and Madison Sts. 





THE WINN 


AUTOMATIC | 
DOOR HOLDER 


IS ACKNOWLEDGI be the most perfect device of the 
kind ever placed yn the market. It is durable, simple 
in constructior erated by a touch of the foot, and 
will hold fast tl or at any point on the floor. 








NOT_IN USE 


AGENTS WANTED very state. Liberal discount to the 
trade. Manufact 1 solely by 


J. C. WINN, 38 DEXTER BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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OR logan Wedding Invitations 


PE ok ae Sere also fine Cor-1 - 
= espandence Stationery, Crests, Mono- | 
brams, Address Dies, Book “Marks,} — 


anmping and: Illuminating, send for} 


samples to 


SD. CHILDS & CO. 


140. MONROE STREET 


: CHINA DECORATING 


Of every ekieton Orders for 

< special decorations, such.as Mono- 
gtams, Crests, Initials and Hand 
Painting, executed by competent 
artists, 


| MATCHING AND MENDING 


WHITE CHINA, COLORS, Etc. 
«AND FIRING,” 


| WESTERN DECORATING W’KS 


yi and 13 Madison St., Chicago. 





ALICE E. NEALE 


L1loi-1102-1103:1104 Venetian Bldg. 
34 WASHINGTON STREET 
CHICAGO 


«4 


Interiors Designed, Decorated 
and Furnished. 


SPECIAL STUFFS 


Selections ade for all daterior 
Work. 


GS, PORCELAIN ann ANTIQUE see 


| MRS. EDITH W. 


: 
5 
‘ 
4 


SHERIDAN 


906 MarsHatt Fiery Bioc 
_ CHICAGO 


Furniture and Fabries 
Painting-and Papering 
Interidit WWeddwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


Simple work as well as elaborate. 
Estimates ia designs furnished. 
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